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FROM THE 
FEDERAL 
SECRETARY 


Readers may note the lack of 
original material in the last few 
Praeclarums. The problem is not 
new; in fact when | took over the 
job of editor in 1974 from Graham 
Sunderland there was not a single 
original piece of writing available. 

Over the years | have dug up 
over 500 pages of material which | 
believe has been of interest to 
most and which has been of direct 
relationship to Rolls-Royce. In 
maintaining our cars we are of 
course creating history and for the 
benefit of future owners _ this 
should be recorded. 

The rear tail pipe of my old Silver 
Dawn SDB 94 not only needed 
replacing but also showed evi- 
dence of being cut into 4’’ lengths 
and welded together again. | 
could not imagine why such a 
procedure should be followed! 
Last year, however, | met a Tas- 
manian who remembered the car 
when it was resident in that 
istand’s West coast. The owner 
was an executive with a local mine 
company and not particularly 
popular with the lads. The car 


eventually commenced to fume 
and no local could correct the 
problem. Fearing an imminent 


catastrophe the owner parted with 
it to a less awed gentleman who 
eventually traced the problem. It 
seems the ‘the lads” at the mine 
had stowed a large piece of timber 
into the rear pipe and driven it 
home very securely. Such trivia is 
of great pleasure to the enthusiast 
but we are seeing less and less of it 
in these pages. Please help! 


Trademark vigilance 

May | thank many of you who 
have reported apparent breaches 
of the Company’s — trademarks. 
They have all been passed to 
Crewe for attention. 


1982 Rally 

Lest it come as a surprise, the 
registration material for our 
Queensland rally will be in the 
next issue. Please don’t delay with 
your decision as it makes life very 
difficult for the organisers. 


BILL COBURN 


FINAL BOW FORA 


STAR PERFORMER 


INSPECTOR John Donaldson runs a final check over the last Corniche Saloon 
before it leaves Hythe Road. 


The last of a distinguished line 
of Rolls-Royce motor cars has left 
Hythe Road bound for the Middle 
East. 

A Saudi Arabian customer has 
bought the last Corniche Saloon. 
The Georgian Silver model with 
light blue cloth interior was com- 
pleted recently at London 
Division. 

The Corniche Saloon, which has 
been phased out to provide extra 
capacity for the Convertible ver- 
sion, Was introduced in March, 
1971, in both Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley marques. It replaced the 
Silver Shadow ‘two-door saloon 
and convertible. 

The Corniche was named after 
three famous roads that wind 
along the hillside between Nice 
and Monte Carlo, and fittingly, its 
launch was held in that area. 


Power 


It was immediately recognised 
as the ‘performance’ car of the 
Rolls-Royce range. And although it 
was of a similar weight to the four- 


door model, extra speed was 
achieved by _ obtaining more 
power from the familiar 6.75 litre 
engine. 


The Corniche, which from the 
outset boasted the speed control 
for relaxed cruising, was further 
refined during the Seventies. It 
followed the Camargue (launched 
in 1975) in having twin exhaust 
systems, and also received all the 


improvements of the _ Silver 
Shadow Il, including power- 
assisted rack-and-pinion — steering 
and the air dam _ beneath the 
radiator. 

The instrument panel of the 
Silver Shadow ll, with its elec- 
tronic speedometer, was also 


fitted to the Corniche along with 
the split-level air conditioning 
system. 

More than 1,700 Corniche 
Saloons were sold over the past 
decade. Now it has gone... but 
the Corniche Convertible, 
especially popular in warmer parts 
of the world such as the South of 
France and the West Coast of the 
United States, remains to consol- 
idate its position in the market 
place. 


It's a motor car that many 
people still want to buy. 
Eee 
COVER CLASSIFIED. —A_ replica 


Spirit of Ecstasy from a late Silver 
Ghost (1918-25) with a total height 
of 513/16” which David Alsop 
wishes to swap for a similar lady 
but of shorter stature of 45/16’. He 
also wants a dashboard control 
panel for the 20HP. Contact David 
on 03 241 7635. The photograph 
was taken by Victorian Club 
photographer Graham Cornish 
using Ilford FP4 film 125ASA with 
Y% second exposure at F16 with a 
tripod-mounted camera using a 
Canon 80-200 Zoom F4 lens. 


or disguise, like the well set-back 
radiators and the very high frame 
height of early chassis. 

The latter could be camouflaged 
or hidden by modern low-hung 
coachwork but the game was up as 
soon as the doors were opened 
and the high step height was 
apparent. And occasionally the re- 
lationship of a Replica’s headlights 
to the radiator and to the fenders 
was a bit ‘off’ in another tell-tale 
sign. But the best of the Replicas 
were excellent indeed, although 
even these wouldn’t have fooled 
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the commissionaire at Conduit 
Street (Rolls-Royce’s big London 
showrooms) or the company’s 


huge London service depot. But to 
other, —_less-informed onlookers 
Replicas easily passed as 
“modern” Rolls-Royces. 

A good many Replicas immi- 
grated to Canada and the United 
States, and with reason in view of 
the attractive bodywork and the 
fact that most were based on the 
“small’’ 20 and 25 horsepower 
Rolls chassis. Nor are they always 
exhibited at meets and gatherings 


as Replicas where placards often 
say no more than “Rolls-Royce 
convertible’, or whatever. | think 
the Replica origins are a rather 
special distinction which should 
be noted and the cars form a class 
of their own. I’m not a Rolls en- 
thusiast particularly but one of 
Southern Motor’s or Compton's 
little coupes is, to my eye, a very 
desirable car, and should be 
valued as a Replica as well as a 
Rolls. 


(Reprinted courtesy of Old Cars) 


Chassis No 


96LC 


By Bert Ward 


Seeing this photograph of 96LC 
in a 1966 edition of the Daily 
Mirror prompted me to write 
some notes on the history of the 
car. 

The chassis was purchased by 
Mr. H. L. Askey of hotel fame in 
1926 when a Smith and Wadding- 
ton touring body was fitted. After 
about twelve months Mr. Askey 
sold the car to a Mr. J. B. Davis, but 
only a few months later bought the 
car back again and had a five seater 
saloon body fitted by Jackson, 
Jones and Collins. The touring 
body removed was later fitted to 
38RB. 

Things went bad in the hotel 
business in the early 1930’s and 
Mr. Askey sold the car to a Mr. 
Hedges of Haberfield, N.S.W., 
who used the car a lot and covered 
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a big mileage during his owner- 
ship. Appleby and Ward rebuilt 
the engine and Mr. Hedges con- 
tinued to look after the car very 
well. 

During the middle 1930’s a Mr. 
C. A. Anderson, a grazier of 
Northern N.S.W. used to call and 
see Appleby and Ward regarding 
the purchase of a Rolls-Royce car, 
so many times that his visits 
became almost a nuisance. How- 
ever, after Mr. Hedges’ death, 
96LC came up for sale with Lake, 
Neave and Carter offering it for 
sale at £180. Even at this price, Mr. 
Anderson had to think it over, but 
eventually purchased the car. He 
didn’t like the closed body so late 
in 1939 he contacted an old coach- 
builder in business at Enfield who 
altered the body to what it is 


today, a single-seater. He used the 
original mudguards and running 
boards, and made up the _ back 
from a Ford body. 

When petrol rationing came 
into being, Mr. Anderson fitted a 
gas producer on the running 
board on the driver's side. We 
fitted the unit and the car was used 
with it throughout the war years. 
When it was no longer needed the 
engine was overhauled. 

Mr. Anderson later purchased a 
20HP and sold 96LC to the late Bill 
Fagan in 1947. We did a lot of work 
for Mr. Fagan and he had the car 
reupholstered and re-ducoed in 
its present colour of maroon. Just 
before | retired | fitted new 
cylinder blocks and pistons etc. 


BERT WARD 
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SERVICE SCHEDULE — 
PRE-WAR CARS 


From time to time the factory update their servicing schedules to take into account new lubricants and experience 
gained through service agents. We publish the following for your information, guidance and hopefully inspiration 


to leave nothing to chance. 


Regular Maintenance 


1. Battery: Weekly, check the 
electrolyte level; top-up with dis- 
tilled water if necessary. 
2. Engine: Weekly, check the oil 
level; top-up if necessary. 
3. Engine cooling system: Week- 
ly, check the coolant level; top-up 
if necessary. 
4. Lamp bulbs: Weekly, check the 
lamp bulbs for correct operation 
and replace any faulty bulbs. 
5. Tyre pressures: Weekly, check 
the tyre pressures, including the 
spare; adjust if necessary. 
6. Chassis lubrication system (if 
fitted): Periodically, operate the 
foot pump three or four times. 
This will ensure adequate lubri- 
cation of remote parts of the 
system. 

Check the oil level in the chassis 
oil tank; top-up if necessary. 


Every 8 000 kilometres (5 000 miles) 


1. Air filter element: Clean the air 
filter element. 

2. Ball joints: Check adjustment 
of steering and shock damper ball 
joints. 

3. Battery: Check the electrolyte 
level; top-up with distilled water if 
necessary. 

Check tightness of battery term- 
inals; tighten if necessary. Clean 
the terminals and coat with 
petroleum jelly. 

4. Belt tension: Check tension of 
fan belt and adjust if necessary. 

5. Brakes: Adjust if necessary, the 
brakes and servo. 

Lubricate brake pedal mechan- 
ism, pivot pins and bearings and 
the servo bearings. 

6. Carburetter: Clean air valve 
damper and top-up with engine oil 
(if applicable). 


Clean filter gauzes in carbu- 
retter float chambers. 
7. Chassis lubrication system (if 
fitted): Check for excessive 


leakage; rectify as necessary. 
Operate the foot pump three or 


fourtimes. This will ensure ade- 
quate lubrication of remote parts 
of the system. 

Check the oil level in the chassis 
oil tank; top-up if necessary. 

8. Clutch: Check clutch pedal 
free movement; adjust if neces- 
sary. 

Lubricate clutch pedal mechan- 

ism. 
9. Dynamo and _ starter motor: 
Remove any deposits of dust and 
oil from the dynamo and starter 
motor brushes. 

Lubricate dynamo __ bearings, 
starter motor bearings and drive 
where applicable. 

10. Electrical system: Check that 
all instruments, lamps and direc- 
tion indicators are operating satis- 
factorily; rectify if necessary. 

11. Engine: Change engine oil 
and clean/renew all oil filters. 

12. Engine cooling system: Check 
coolant level; top-up if necessary. 
Also. check specific gravity of 
coolant, rectify if necessary. 

13. Front suspension (Phantom III 
only): Check and if necessary top- 
up the front spring suspension 
casings with oil. 

14. Fuel pumps: Test the oper- 
ation of each fuel pump indep- 
endently; rectify as necessary. 

15. Gearbox: Check oil level; top- 
up if necessary. 

16. Hydraulic jack reservoir (if 
fitted): Check oil level in hydraulic 


jack reservoir tank; top-up if 
necessary. 

17. Ignition — distributor: Clean 
contact breaker points, check 


gaps and reset if necessary. 
Lubricate distributor shaft bear- 
ings, governor spindle, contact 
breaker rocker arm, pivots, felt 
lubrication pad and cam_lubri- 
cation pad (if fitted). 
Check ignition 
adjust if necessary. 
18. Magneto (if fitted): Test oper- 
ation; rectify if necessary. 
Clean contact breaker 


timing and 


points, 


check gaps and reset if necessary. 
19. Main line fuel filter: Clean out 
main line filter and filter bowl. 
Clean autovac filter (if fitted). 
20. Rear axle: Check oil 
top-up if necessary. 

21. Shock dampers: Check and if 
necessary top-up the front and 
rear shock dampers with oil. 

Check and if necessary top-up 
the shock damper manual control 
tank with oil. 

22. Sparking plugs: Clean spark- 
ing plugs and reset gaps. 

23. Starter gear: Check and if 
necessary top-up the starter motor 
switch with oil. 

Check the starter reduction gear 
oil level and top-up if necessary 
(Silver Wraith only). 

24. Steering box: Check oil level 
in steering box; top-up if neces- 
sary. 

25. Steering column (20/25 and 25/ 
30 model cars only): Check steer- 
ing column thrust race, adjust if 


level; 


necessary. 
26. Tappet adjustment: Check 
tappet clearances, reset if 
necessary. 


27. Tyres: Check and if necessary 
adjust tyre pressures, including 
the spare. Also check tyre tread 
depth and tyre condition. Report 
any defects to the Owner. 

28. Bonnet and door locks: Lub- 
ricate bonnet fasteners and locks, 
door locks, hinges and luggage 
compartment locks. 

29. Control linkages: Lubricate all 
engine controls, steering column 
controls and radiator shutters. 

30. Coolant pump: Lubricate 
coolant pump and fan bearings. 

31. Engine support bracket and 


dynamo drive coupling (20/25 
model cars only): — Lubricate 
engine support brackets and 


dynamo drive coupling. 

32. Front and rear axle (20/25 
model cars only): Lubricate front 
and rear axle systems and spring 
gaiters. 
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Rolls-Royce for the 


A “new 
price of a ‘38 Buick Special or 


maybe a Studebaker President? 
Well, not exactly perhaps, but in 
pre-war Britain an outlay of $2,500- 
odd could put one behind the 
wheel of, if not a brand-new Rolls 
fresh from Derby, at least a nicely 
finished and most acceptable 
Rolls-Royce Replica from the 
shops of the Southern Motor 
Company or Jack Compton’s. 

Both firms specialized in the 
overhaul and the modernization 
of old Rolls-Royce chassis with 
new and up-to-date bodywork in 
company with matching — sheet- 
metal, hoods and fenders. The 
idea was to produce a reasonably 
close likeness of the contemp- 
orary (1936 thru 1939) ‘‘new’’ Rolls, 
so much so that the converted cars 
were identified and sold as Rolls— 
Royce Replicas. 

They weren’t true replicas to the 
extent of bolt-by-bolt fidelity but 
the Rolls image was there, no mis- 
taking that. So far as George 
Bernard Shaw’s Great Public was 
concerned, a Replica was a ‘“‘new”’ 
Rolls. That the chassis under the 
Replica was a 10-year-old Rolls 
“20” didn’t matter, the fact that it 
was a Rolls was enough. Of course 
other Rolls chassis were used — 
20-25s, 25-30s and a few Phantom 


2s as well — but the ‘’20” was the 
most numerous, also the cheapest 
with ‘budget’ Replicas _ starting 


around $2,000. 

A Replica had a lot going for it in 
pre-war Britain. One could bask in 
the ownership of an apparently 
new Rolls for a fraction of the price 
everyone thought you’d paid for 
it. And if performance wasn’t all 
that brisk there was the 20 mpg- 
plus that went with sedate Replica 
motoring. Owners got a_ year’s 
guarantee too, compared’ with 
three years for a ‘“‘new” Rolls and 
the six months customary with 
most makes selling in the Replica 
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Many a Rolls-Royce Was 
Recycled by British Body 
Builders during the ’30’s 


By Rolland Jerry 


price field. This spoke well of two 
areas, the quality put into a Rolls 
chassis initially and the thorough- 
ness put into the overhaul and 
rebuild years later to recycle it into 
a Replica. 

Some 200 to 250 Britons consid- 
ered the Replica their kind of 
motorcar in the interval between 
1936 and the outbreak of war. This 
was impressive production for a 
car as specialized as the Rolls- 
Royce Replica and the necessarily 
limited market it appealed to. The 
Replica might have been a budget- 
priced Rolls but it was still an 
expensive car, particularly the top- 
of-the-line models based on mod- 
ernized Phantom 2s where the tab 
hovered around $5,000-plus. 

Replicas were produced by two 
old-line London Rolls-Royce out- 
fits, the Southern Motor Company 
(which claimed the idea and 
apparently coined the term 
Replica for the cars, clearly a 
happy choice) and Jack 
Compton’s. Southern Motor dis- 
appeared in the early postwar 
years but Jack Compton Limited is 
a thriving concern and has been 
familiar to American Rolls-Royce 
fans for many years, operating 
from the fascinating address of 
The Coach House, Whistler’s 
Wood, The Ridge, Woldingham, 
Surrey. 

However, Compton’s discontin- 
ued Replicas before the war and 
the firm now specializes in the 
sales and the servicing of 
“ordinary” Rolls. 

Jack Compton supplied the 
writer with a few notes and 
comments on the Replica interval, 
surely of interest to American fans 
whether they’re Rolls-Royce en- 
thusiasts or not. “This company 
produced approximately 20 
Replicas a year, and we believe the 
Southern Motor Company may 
have built something on the order 
of 30 cars annually. Unfortunately, 


records and data have been lost 
over the years and precise infor- 
mation is lacking,’’ he says. 

Compton had this to say regard- 
ing the idea and the background 
to Replica production: ‘There 
were very great changes in body 
styling between 1926 and 1936. We 
had available a number of Rolls- 
Royce chassis fitted with old 
fashioned bodies. Many of these 
cars had only covered some 40 or 
50,000 miles and were otherwise in 
excellent condition, so we over- 
hauled and checked them out, 
then fitted the chassis with the 
latest design coachwork.’’ Costs 
made economic sense. “We were 
able in those days to produce a 
first-rate coachbuilt body for as 
little as $1,400 and provide an 
overhauled chassis for it at around 
$1,000.’ According to Compton, 
“the public were then able to buy 
a complete, modern-looking 
Replica in a price range from 
$2,500 right on up to $5,000-odd 
for the largest cars.” 

Replicas were produced on a 
production basis, or as near 
“production” as the low output 
permitted. ‘Standard’ sets and 
types of bodies were produced, 
these consisting of a standard 
drop-head (convertible) coupe, a 
special or deluxe  drop-head 
coupe designed by Josel (a French 
body stylist —ed.), a 4-door 
razor-edged saloon (sedan), a 
standard saloon, and a formal 4- 
door, six window limousine.”’ 

All were regular Compton 
models, produced in production 
runs and sold through the firm's 
spacious and_ palatial London 
showrooms. ‘‘We also backed up 
the effort with advertising gener- 
ally," Compton adds. Unfortun- 
ately, photographs and catalogues 
of Compton Replicas are not avail- 
able, but the writer does have 
some catalogue material issued 
pre-war by the Southern Motor 
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“THE FINEST CAR 
IN THE WORLD” 


This article printed courtesy of the Boston Herald, is critical of an early Shadow, but to an 
enthusiast is perhaps only the exception that proves the rule .. . 


My wife and | had discussed the 
possibility of buying a Rolls Royce 
for two years before | actually 
bought one. Economically, it was 
sound, we agreed. | was trading 
my Cadillac every two years any- 
way, because of wear and tear, so 
just think how much we would 
save by switching to a Rolls; it 
should last years, perhaps a life- 
time. We could even sell it as an 
antique. Then we read an article in 
Medical Economics reporting that 
the Internal Revenue Service 
allowed a Rolls as a_ business 
deduction in a test case involving 
an obstetrician in California. How 
could | possibly lose? 

On our next trip to Europe, we 
ordered a new 1967 Silver Shadow 
Rolls Royce. It was one of the first 
20 cars of that model. We made 
the necessary down payment and 
waited breathlessly for delivery. 

Approximately one year later, it 
arrived in New York. Rolls Royce 
Ltd. of England had kept us_in- 
formed every few months on its 
progress and we had received a 
few letters from the agent in New 
York. Now | could pick it up and 
drive it home. Unfortunately, | 
could not get away so my wife and 
two daughters flew to New York 
on a Saturday morning. It never 
occurred to me my wife would 
have any problem driving the car 
back to Boston. She was driving 
the finest and safest car in the 
world. What could happen? 

My wife slipped into the front 
seat of the Rolls in the garage and 
the attendant told her it was auto- 
matic drive and she should have 
no difficulty. However, the gas 
tank lid could not be opened; it 
was stuck in the locked position. 
When she pointed out she most 
likely would need to buy addition- 


By Salvatore R. Traina, M.D. 


al gasoline on the way back to 
Boston, he took her to the rear of 
the car, opened the trunk, and 
pointed to a round metal ring to 
the right of the trunk. He told her 
to pull the ring and this opened 
the gas tank lid. She remarked that 
this was a little unusual. Well, she 
could have it checked in Boston, 
he told her. 

So my wife, Anne and daugh- 
ters, Pam and Valerie, set off for 
Boston. On the way, Anne decid- 
ed to stop at New York Military 
Academy to see our two sons, 
Richard and Carl, and surprise 
them with the new car. 

On the Beacon Bridge toll road 
after leaving Newark, N.Y., it hap- 
pened. She was travelling about 65 
miles an hour, the speed limit for 
that highway, when she noticed 
that the car was slowing down. 
She pushed down on the acceler- 
ator, but the car continued to slow 
down. She pulled to the side of the 
road and the car stopped com- 
pletely. Then she recalled that 
Pamela, in the rear seat, had kept 
saying that the generator light was 
occasionally going on and off. 
Anne had ignored it, because after 
all she was driving the finest car in 
the world. What could go wrong? 

After several phone calls to New 
York, she learned nothing could 
be done. It was Saturday after- 
noon and no one was there to help 
her. A truck from a gas station 
pushed the car to the station and 
there it remained. The attendant 
raised the hood, took one look, 
said, “‘Wow, look at that’, but 
could do nothing with the impres- 
sive jumble of pipes, connections 
and so on. 

Anne any my daughters rented a 
car and returned to Boston. She 
neither cared nor was sorry to 


leave my expensive Rolls Royce at 
an out of the way gas station. In 
fact, she didn’t care if she never 
saw it again. 

On Monday morning, two Rolls 
men from New York appeared at 
the gas station, started the car with 
just a turn of the key and returned 
with it to New York, probably 
thinking my wife was crazy. But 
just outside New York city, the car 
stopped again and refused to 
budge. The Rolls men decided it 
was a coil that had become over- 
heated. 

After the necessary repairs, a 
representative of the Rolls Royce 
service department drove it to 
Boston to our home. He reassured 
me this would never happen 
again. After all, this was the finest 
car in the world. | agreed. 

Her Highness, as the Rolls was 
dubbed, behaved rather well for a 
few months —until the cold 
weather arrived. Then she refused 
to start on cold mornings. We had 
to call the gas station to place a 
cable on her battery. My wife 
would keep the engine running 
while she did her errands for fear 
she would not be able to start it 
again. So the first of many re- 
placements was made; a new 
Starter system was installed and a 
new solinator. 

1 also was getting fed up with 
Her Highness. She was an incon- 
venience; she was undependable. 
Babies are not very under- 
standing. When they decided to 
be born, they didn’t care nor were 
impressed that | was driving a Rolls 
Royce. They just wanted me to get 
there. With the Rolls, | couldn’t be 
sure I'd arrive in time. 

Once, as | was driving to the 
hospital in a heavy downpour, the 
windshield wipers refused to 
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CARBURETOR SERVICE PROCEDURE 
STROMBERG MODEL AAV 


NOTE: Some models of the Stromberg AA series carburetors may vary 
slightly in general design and appearance from others, but basic cleaning and 
adjustment procedure will remain the same. 


1. DISASSEMBLY 


The following procedure for disassembly di- 
vides the carburetor into three main sections: 
Air Horn, Main Body and Throttle Body. Dis- 
assembly will be best accomplished by follow- 
ing alphabetical listing which denotes name of 
part to be removed and number sequence indi- 
cating order of removal. 


FORM NO. 
16-S-21 


EXPLODED VIEW OF TYPICAL 
STROMBERG CARBURETOR MODEL AAV 


Air Horn Section: 

Pump and fast idle rods — 1 through 5. 

Thermostat and cover assembly — 6, 7 and 

8. 

Air horn assembly — 9 and 10, 

. Float assembly — 11 and 12. 

Air horn gasket — 13. 

Needle and seat assembly — 14, 15 and 16. 

. Pump lever and plunger assembly —— 17 
through 21. Pump lever screw (18) has left- 
hand thread. 

H. Vacuum power piston — 22. 


Om w> 


Main Body Section: 


I. Pump discharge nozzle assembly -—-— 23 
through 27. 

J. Power by-pass jet and gasket — 28 and 29. 

K. Idle tubes — 30. 

L. Main body assembly — 31 through 35. 

M. Pump inlet check valve —- 36, 37 and 38. 
Late models will contaia an inlet check ball 
and retainer, located at bottom of pump 
cylinder, in place of inlet check valve (38). 

N. Main discharge jet plugs and gaskets —- 39 
and 40. 

O. Main metering and discharge jets — 41, 42 


and 43. A special tool is required for remov- 
al of metering jet (41). 


Throttle Body Section: 

P. Idle adjusting screws and springs —- 44 and 
45. 

Q. Starting switch assembly. Two types used: 
refer to parts 46 to 59 (early models) or 
60 to 67 (late models) for proper applica- 


tion. 
Ref. No, Nomenclature Ref. No Nomenclature Raf. No Nomenclature 
} Cotter Pin 24 Nozzle Screw Gasket 47 Starter Switch Housing 
2 Pump Rod 25 Pump Discharge Nozzle 48 Starter Switch Housing Gasket — 
3 Cotter Pin 26 Discharge Nozzle Gasket 49 Terminal Housing Screw and Clip 
4 Washer 27 Pump Discharge Check Ball 50 Contact Piston Housing 
5 Fast Idle Rod 28 Power By-Pass Jet 51 Contact Piston 
6 Thermostat Cover Screw 29 Power By-Pass Jet Gasket 52 Contact Spring 
7 Thermostat Cover Retainer 30 Idle Tube 53 Contact Piston Spring (Heavy) 
8 Thermostat Cover and Spring ail Main Bedy Attaching Screw 54 Snap Ring 
9 Air Harn Attaching Screw 32 Main Body Assembly 55 Retainer Washer 
10 Air Horn Assembly ad Idle Passage Wire 56 Filter Screen 
11 Float Pin 34 Throttle Body Gasket 57, Vacuum Piston 


12 Float Assembly 

13 Air Horn Gasket 

14 Needle and Seat Assembly 
15 Needle Seat Gasket 


16 Float Hanger 
7 Cotter Pin 
18 Pump Lever Screw 


19 Pump Lever Screw Washer 
20 Pump Lever 

21 Pump Plunger Assembly 
22 Vacuum Power Piston 

23 Nozzle Screw 


35 Thrattle Body Assembly 

36 Pump Passage Plug 

37 Pump Passage Plug Gasket 
38 Pump Inlet Check Valve 
a9 Main Discharye Jet Plug 
40 Main Jet Plug Gasket 

4l Main Metering Jet 

42 Main Discharge Jet 

43 Main Discharge Jet Gasket 
44 Idle Adjusting Screw 

45 Idle Adjusting Screw Spring 


46 Starting Switch Housing Serew 


58 Vacuum Piston Spring (Light) 
59 Vacuum Piston Slide 

60 Terminal Housing Screw ond Clip 
61 Starting Switch Terminal Cap 
62 Switch Return Spring 

63 Contact Spring and Washer 
64 Contact Spring Shim 

65 Switch Guide Block 

66 Switch Plunger 

67 Switch Ba!l 

68 Flange Gasket 
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MORE ROLLS-ROYCE 
IN INDIA 


(Courtesy of John Fasal and The Connoisseur) 
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Another prospective customer? 


operate. Another replacement. | 
still kept telling myself that | was 
driving the finest car in the world 
and all this was not real. 

Finally, the battery went dead. It 
nearly killed me to see Her High- 
ness being towed away to the 
garage. My wife said she hoped 
she would never see the Rolls 
again. A new battery was installed. 

Warmer weather came and Her 
Highness behaved a little better. 
We felt that finally, all the kinks 
were out of her and everything 
was fine. But she was only waiting 
for a more momentous occasion. 
We were attending the Annual 
Pink Ball of the local hospital and 
had just driven up to the front 
door of the Montvale Plaza when 
the Rolls started to spew oil from 
beneath the engine. As the atten- 
dant drove her away, she left a trail 
of oil on the red carpet that lined 
the porte cochere driveway. My 
wife almost fell on the oil slick and 
all who followed me in their cars 
had to evade the oil slick. 

What excuse does one offer for 
a Rolls Royce that dribbles a 
puddle of oil for the women to 
slide in? This is the finest car 
made? 

When the car was checked at 
the garage next day, my wife was 
told that all she had to do was to lift 
the hood of the car and ‘‘tap this 
little pipe here with a pencil’’; that 
should unclog a piece of dirt that 
might have lodged there. My wife 
does nothing to a car but put gas in 
it. 

Anne never rode the Boston 
Subways, until | owned a Rolls 
Royce. It was always she who had 
to take the car to the garage for 
repairs. Since they did not provide 
a car for me, she had to return 
either by cab, which cost $6, or 
subway, which only cost 80 cents 
but required an hour’s time. She 
chose the subway and all the way 
home muttered to herself about 
her plight and how ridiculous it 
was. But, after all, her husband 
owned the finest car made, didn’t 
he? She should be very happy. 

As though these incidents were 
not enough, one day | was leaving 
the hospital only to hear another 
blow to my pride. There were two 
men talking just outside the door 
of the hospital and obviously they 
were discussing my car. One man 
said, ‘‘That’s Doc Traina’s car. You 
know, it’s too bad, | guess he’s not 
doing so well. | remember when 
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he drove a Cadillac.” 

From time to time, the brake 
warning light, would come on. 
When | reported this to the service 
men, they said the brakes were all 
right and to ignore it. The Rolls 
had three sets of brakes and if one 
went out of commission, surely 
the others would be safe enough. 
The only problem was, the light 
was a warning, and all that oil the 
Rolls was spewing out from time to 
time was brake fluid. | discovered 
this when | went to a clambake on 
Cape Cod and suddenly found | 
had no brakes. No gas station had 
the proper brake fluid for Rolls 
Royce. So, | crept home on the 
highways with even tiny Volks- 
wagens flying by me. 

Again, the Rolls had to go to the 
service station for repairs, this 
time to have the whole _ brake 
tubing replaced. The system had 
been defective when the car was 
delivered. 

All this time, | had repeatedly 
called London and asked them — 
in vain — to replace the car; it had 
been in the garage as often as it 
was on the road. Because | had the 
distinction of driving one of only 
three of this type of car in the 
Boston Area, garages did not find 
it worth while to stock parts. | had 
to wait until parts came from all 
parts of the United States and even 
from London. The car sometimes 
was tied up for two weeks at a 
time. But this is the finest car 
made. 

But she behaved all right for a 
while until the cold weather came 
again. Then she balked again at 
starting readily in the morning. 
When | brought her to the garage, 
they told me she needed a new 
transmission and a new solinator, 
which | agreed helps to start the 
car. These were replaced. Rolls 
Royce apparently would replace 
the car not in total, but piece by 
piece. 

In the meantime, the paint 
started to peal and chip. This car 
has, | am told, 17 coats of paint. 
Even if one coat peels off, one 
would expect to see another coat 
of paint, not bare silvery steel. 
How come? | was told that the 
prime coat was defective. 

The final straw was when she 
refused to go at all one morning 
and the garage told me_ she 
needed a new engine. Only two 
years old! The finest car made! | 
threw up my hands and decided 


that this was the end. She must go. 

Go she must. But, where? When 
| started to seek ways of trading 
her for another car, what was | to 
do? Could | go to the Cadillac 
dealer and ask for their Braugham, 
their best car, approximately 
$8,500, and then ask them for 
change? The Rolls Royce, at that 
time, was still valued at least at 
$12,000. Dealers just don’t do 
business that way, | leanred. What 
happened to that economically 
sound idea | had that this car 
would last me a lifetime, the finest 
car made? 

So | searched and_ searched. 
Finally, | found it. There she was. A 
beautiful chocolate brown Mer- 
cedes 600, as long as a city block, 
or so she seemed to me. The 
interior was everything the Rolls 
Royce should have been. Even the 
rear seat tilted back for more 
comfort. She had drapes for the 
rear window and side rear win- 
dows. She had foot rests, head 
rests, back and front. Tables which 
came out of the rear of the front 
seats for those riding in the back 
gave the children something to 
play with, if for no other reason. 
What clinched the transaction for 
a trade was the price was right. | 
was able to get my money's worth 
for a trade in on the Rolls Royce. 

Now, | no longer have to wait for 
two weeks for parts to come from 
all over including England, instead 
| now have to wait three or four 


weeks for some parts to come 
from Germany. 
So, you think my story has 


ended? Not so. The bug has hit us 
again, or rather my wife. My wife 
was down at a foreign car agency 
the other day driving a Rolls Royce 
again. 

She is trying to convince me that 
there is no other car in the world 
that drives and handles like the 
Rolls. She reminded me how silent 
it is, how smoothly it rides. We 
drove one to the Massachusetts 
Bar Association dinner, the other 
night. Our attorney friends rode 
and drove it, and one of them is 
now seriously considering buying 
one. 

So, who knows but what there 
may be another Rolls in our 
future? After all, it is the finest car 
made... 


CY 


2. CLEANING 


A. Using a regular carburetor cleaning solu- 


tion, soak parts long enough to give a thor- 
ough cleaning and make sure parts and 
passages are free of all foreign matter. 


To remove any residue that might be left 
after use of the cleaner, it is recommended 
that parts be immersed in clean gasoline or 
suitable solvent. 


Do not soak any parts containing rubber, 
leather or plastic if they are to be re-used. 


. BLOW OUT ALL PARTS AND PAS- 


SAGES WITH DRY COMPRESSED AIR. 


REASSEMBLY 


Reassemble carburetor in the reverse ordei of 
disassembly, paying particular attention to the 
following: 


A. 


If starter switch assembly (46-59) is used, 
take note that contact piston spring (53) 
has heavier coils than vacuum piston spring 
(58). 


When installing idle adjusting screws (44), 
lightly bottom (do not force), then hack 
out 11% turns. 


Install main discharge jets (42) with the 
flat surface on tip parallel to wall of venturi 
tube. 


. When installing the idle passage wires (33) 


in throttle body (35), make certain that the 
short leg of wire is placed in idle passage 
hole. 


. The vacuum power piston (22) may he 


either threaded or plain. If threaded, tight- 
en securely. If plain type is used, stake rim 
of cylinder to prevent unit from dropping 
out. Piston must move freely in cylinder. 
Do not use any form of lubricant. 


When attaching float assembly (12) to float 
hanger (16), tap serrated end of float pin 
(11) into hole in hanger leg. 


. Take note that fast idle cam spring holds 
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washer (4) and lower end of fast idle rod 
(5)° toca: 


4. ADJUSTMENTS 


A. 


IDLE ADJUSTMENT 
A. 


B. 
G 


1D: 


ie 


Float Level: (Fig. 1) 


With gasket in place, invert air horn and 
allow float to rest on the closed needle valve,, 
Using the gauge supplied, measure the dis- 
tance from gasket surface to top of float. 
To adjust, bend float arm. If one float is 
higher than the other, bend portion of arm 
that supports float. Fuel level may be 
checked after running engine by removing 
sight plug (A, figure 2) from side of bowl. 
Fuel should be even with bottom of hole. 


Unloader: (Fig. 2) 1” 


Hold throttle wide open and close choke 
valve as far as possible without forcing it. 
With fast idle rod at top of slot in fast idle 
cam, the distance (B) between upper edge 
of choke valve and inner wall of air horn 
should be as listed above. To adjust, bend 
unloader tang (C). 


Automatic Choke: 


With screws loosely in place, rotate cover 
against spring tension until index mark on 
cover is aligned with mark on _ housing. 
Tighten screws. Choke valve should be com- 
pletely closed but free to open with slight 
finger pressure. 


(Fig. 3) 

Rotate throttle stop screw (1) to slightly 
open throttle. 

Allow engine to warm up thoroughly before 
making final adjustment. 


Rotate idle adjusting screws (2), in or out, 
until engine idles smoothly. 


Rotate throttle.stop screw (1) for proper 
rpm. (Approx. 450-475). 


. Recheck idle adjusting screws (2) for best 


setting. 


GAUGE 


FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 


Ficurg 3 


33. Propeller shaft: — Lubricate 
propeller shaft universal joints 
and sliding joint (if applicable). 

34. Road wheel hubs: Lubricate 
splines on road wheels and hubs. 

35. Test: Road test the car for 
satisfactory performance. 


Every 32200 kilometres (20 000 
miles) 

Carry out the 8000 kilometres 
(5 000 miles) service schedule with 
the exception of the Gearbox, 
Rear axle and Sparking plugs. The 
servicing for these items is as 
follows. 

1. Gearbox: Change gearbox oil. 

2. Rear axle: Change rear axle oil. 
3. Sparking plugs: Fit new 
sparking plugs ensuring the gaps 
are set correctly. 


Recommended Seasonal Schedules 


Every 12 months 

1. Engine cooling system: Drain 
and flush the cooling system. Fill 
the system with the correct anti- 
freeze/water mixture or inhibited 
solution. 


Every 2 years 

In addition to the 12 monthly 
schedule carry out the following. 

1. Coolant hoses: Renew . all 
coolant and heater hoses. 


a 
(Continued from Page 715) 


The veneer capping to the dash- 
board has disappeared and been 
replaced by some padding of a 
fairly skimpy nature. Two. small 
ashtrays bracket this padding, too 
small certainly for American 
cigars. Increased power assistance 
has been given to the steering 
mainly for ease of parking without 
losing too much of the important 
‘feel’ at speed on the road, for 
this large car does travel at speed 
— or rather it can — in excess of 
100 miles an hour. There was no 
mention of disc brakes by anyone 
and it would have seemed vulgar 
to have knelt on the floor (tiled or 
not) and peered into the gloom 
beneath the lady’s skirts as it were. 
Consequently we went away con- 
vinced that Rolls were sticking to 
drum brakes and that, despite this 
stubborness in design, they had a 
right to call it the best car in the 
world. 


Reprinted courtesy of The Bulletin, 
1963. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE: — all in stock 
Please address all cheques to: — 
R.R.O.C. N.S.W. Postal address 
]. Redman 48 Hargrave Street, Paddington. 2021. 


The R.R. 40/50 Ghost Phantoms & 


Spectres W. J. Oldham $ 25.00 
Those Elegant Rolls-Royce Lawrence Dalton 36.00 
The Elegance Continues Lawrence Dalton 30.00 
Coachwork on Rolls-Royce 1906-1939 Lawrence Dalton 37.00 


Twenty Silver Ghosts Melbourne Brindle/May 
Rolls-Royce 3 volumes 


Growth of a Firm/Years of each 


Endeavour/Merlin at War lan Lloyd 25.00 
The Book of the Silver Ghost Kenneth Ullyett 9.00 
Rolls-Royce in America John Webb De Campi 30.00 
Brief Guide to R.R. & Bentley Cars 

1925-1965 J. B. M. Adams 9.50 
Rolls-Royce L. J. K. Setright 6.00 
R.R. Alpine Compendium 1913 & 1973 Christopher Leefe 13.00 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow John Bolster 13.00 
Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud Graham Robson 13.00 
The Engines Were Rolls-Royce Ronald W. Harker 13.00 
Rolls-Royce 75 Years of Motoring 

Excellence Edward Eves 15.00 
All the Pre-War Bentleys Stanley Sedgwick 12.00 
Bentley 50 Years of the Marque Johnnie Green 30.00 
Bentley Cars 1919/1931 8.50 
R.R. 75 Years 1904-1979 Company Book 6.00 
Facts & Legends All of the above prices are confirmed — 

please add postage of $2.50 interstate & 

Teamwork in Excelsis $1.50 within N.S.W. Per Book. 2.00 
Cricklewood to Crewe 35.00 
Out Of Stock — on order:— 

The Rolls-Royce Motor Car Bird & Hallows 25.00 
Rolls-Royce (Autocar) Hamlyn 16.00 
Rolls-Royce The History or the Car Martin Bennett 20.00 
The American Rolls-Royce Arthur W. Soutter 25.00 
Rolls on the Rocks Robert Gray 5.00 
Rolls-Royce Catalogue 1910-1911 7.00 
Rolls-Royce & The Great Victory 12.00 
The Rolls-Royce Phantom II 

Continental Ray Gentle 41.50 
Rolls-Royce Phantom II George A. Oliver 4.00 
Bentley R. Type Continental Stanley Sedgwick 12.00 
A Pride of Bentleys John Adams/ Ray Roberts 25.00 
20 HP John Fasal 85.00 


All the prices marked here are not yet confirmed — please add 
postage of $2.50 interstate & $1.50 within N.S.W. Per Book. 


In relation to the out of stock books which are on order, the expected 
delivery is late February, 1982. | am not sure of the current prices as | have 
not yet received the latest catalogue. We will charge at this stage on last 
years prices, (with fingers crossed) if there is any alteration in price on any 
book the purchaser will be asked to rectify the difference — please add 
postage. 

The N.S.W. Branch Club shop is now well stocked with books and 
other articles the patronage of members from all States has made “The 
Shop” possible. We are now over our starting and stocking problems and 
we believe that we can be of service to all members in Australia. 

Club Secretaries in some states are holding stocks of Club ties in 
either Blue or Maroon, Club car badges — cuff links — name bars — 
silver lady tie tacks or lapel badges for these items please check with your 
Secretary. If not held in your State we do have supplies. However, please 
do buy from your own branch if possible. Jim Redman 


Company covering its Replicas. 
The overhaul and modernization 
of Rolls chassis would have been 
the same in both cases, so 
Southern Motor’s information is 
quoted. 

To describe what was done to a 
Rolls chassis as an overhaul is an 
understatement; the effort really 
amounted to a ground-up restor- 
ation. And remember, the inten- 
sion was not a ‘show’. but a‘’go” 
Car, practical for day in, day out 
use. 

After the old body was stripped 
off the chassis (there was always a 
market for Rolls coachwork, even 
very old bodies; these could be 
used to update still older cars, or 
failing that the bodies usually had 
high scrap value with the alumin- 
ium paneling), the engine, trans- 
mission and the axles were re- 
moved for detailed inspection and 
the renewal of all worn parts. The 
work was carried out in both 
instances by former Rolls-Royce 
service personnel, and obviously 
it was done by ‘‘the book’’. 

Southern Motors claimed that if 
a block needed reboring and new 
pistons, the work was sent out to 
Rolls-Royce’s huge London area 
service depot and machine shop. 
Doubtless Compton did the same. 
In fact, Compton in pre-war 
Replica advertising stated that his 
firm purchased some $5,000 worth 
of new Rolls-Royce parts annually 
for the overhaul and production of 
his Replicas. On balance it can be 
assumed that engines, chassis and 
components received the closest 
and most loving attention during 
overhaul, and the year’s guarantee 
confirms it. 

But that wasn’t all that was done 
by a long shot. There was the 
modernizing to update the old 
chassis. This varied somewhat 
with the age of the car and the 
price of the Replica, since they 
were offered in a fairly wide price 
range and customers had a good 
deal of choice in options and 
special equipment. 

Typically though, the old wheels 
and high pressure tires were 
replaced with smaller wheels and 
modern low pressure tires, often 
with stylish Ace discs as well. An- 
other major change was the prov- 
ision of a highly modified and re- 
worked radiator. The radiators on 
some early cars didn’t afford the 
higher and more fashionable 
hood line essentially by the late 
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1930s, they had to be deepened 
and modified for additional 
height. 

The complexities of this oper- 
ation can be imagined: any Rolls- 
Royce radiator is tough enough to 
repair after accident damage, let 
alone altering its dimensions for a 
higher hood line, but that’s just 
what was done in the interest of 


lifelike Replica. And there was 
another big change, too. The 
radiator shutters on some _ early 


cars differed from the pattern on 
later models (they were hori- 
zontal, later cars featured full- 
depth vertical shutters which 
Operated _ thermostatically | and 
automatically), so the shutters had 
to be changed. But this was by no 
means the end of _ radiator 
“mods”. 

The Red embossed Rolls-Royce 
radiator nameplate which dated 
earlier cars had to be exchanged 
for a modern badge in Black, while 
a new and more compact version 
of the famed ‘Flying Lady’’ was 
also fitted. And now she knelt on a 
much lower and up-to-date filler 
inlet. Than and only then was the 
radiator, plus many other chassis 
fittings, ready for ‘heavy double 
plating’. We can be sure this 
would have been done to exacting 
Rolls-Royce standards too. 

But Compton and _ Southern 
Motor were really only warming to 
their work. Next, old-style head- 
lights were usually replaced with 
new Lucas P80s, the same expen- 
sive lights Derby was using on 
most brand new Rolls-Royces at 
the time (but not on the Wraith or 
the Phantom 3, later cars which 
used big Lucas P100s). Both firms 
followed through by mounting the 
new headlights on standards and 
brackets similar to those on a con- 
temporary Rolls. 

There were other details in the 
facelift. Twin Lucas ‘’Mellotone’’ 
horns were fitted, and a Rolls-style 
center mount foglight. A new- 
pattern 4-inch single bar bumper 
and a modern license plate holder 
supplied finishing touches. The 
likeness of a top-line Replica 
(some cars were better than 
others) with a ‘new new’ Rolls 
was startling, as in fact it should 
have been with the expense and 
effort. 

Replica bodies were not pro- 
duced by the ‘“name’’ coach- 
builders who did the coachwork 
on new Rolls, but nonetheless 


they were very, very good. The 
Replica’s I’ve seen have been uni- 
formly excellent in this respect, 
with spot-on detailing, and door 
and panel margins just the way 
they ought to be. All incorporated 
the hand-formed swaging and 
‘falling’ belt line moldings so 
typical of top-grade British coach- 
work in the late 1930s. And bodies 
were as sturdy as they were stylish. 
Replica production coachwork 
featured 20-guage steel paneling 
in stress areas (wheel arches and 
the cowl), with aluminium. else- 
where for lightness. Body frames 
were in ash, heavily braced. Doors 
swung on brass hinges and closed 
on rubber-insulated dovetails. 

Several coachbuilders who did a 
lot of Replica work — Ranalahs 
and Coachcraft in particular — 
also produced many bodies on 
Hudson and Terraplane chassis 
sold in England, latterly for the fast 
Hudson-based Railton car too. 

Most of the bodies on Replicas 
were less formal and in my esti- 
mation better looking than much 
of the coachwork on “new’’ Rolls. 
Replicas tended to be driven by 
their owners, not the chauffeurs 
customary with many new Rolls- 
Royces. Replicas always did well in 
that sunny pre-war rite, coach- 


work judging and Concours 
d’Elegance. 
One of Compton's attractive 


coupes took a First at Cannes in 
38, while the Southern Motor 
Company did just as well with one 
of its Dorchester dropheads in a 
big British event the same year. 

Replicas had a unity of line not 
always present in old Rolls which 
had been rebodied privately by 
their owners. There was quite a lot 
of this prewar with the interest of 
motorists in spinning out the life 
of still-good Rolls chassis by fitting 
new-style coachwork. Sometimes 
these conversions came out suc- 
cessfully, but in other cases the 
result was an odd vehicle, clearly 
an old chassis with a modern body 
that didn’t quite match up. 

Southern Motor and Compton's 
planned and refined the process, 
adding new-style radiators, longer 
hoods, higher radiators, effacing 
the vintage earmarks which ident- 
ified an old chassis. At the same 
time, though, some Replicas were 
better examples of the technique 
than others. Then, too, some of 
the ‘‘fixed’’ structural details of 
early chassis were difficult to hide 


The card was gilt edged and it 
was from York Motors, the accred- 
ited New South Wales distributors 
for Rolls Royce and Bentley cars. 
They invited me to a “private, ex- 
clusive preview of the new Rolls 
Royce Silver Cloud 3 and Bentley 
$3 Saloons.” | noted the _ full 
spelling of N.S.W. and that my 
friends would also be welcome. 
Having for long been addicted to 
all that is fine in this world | 
slipped along with friends to the 
premises ‘just off William Street’’ 
to renew my acquaintance with 
what are generally regarded as 
“the best cars in the world.” 

The preview had _ attracted all 
types of people, judging by the 
cars outside. Parked cheekily at 
the door was a black Volkswagen 
looking rather like a scout for the 
large Bentley behind it. Inside the 
air was more that of a death than a 
birth of a new model. Groups of 
people stood around almost. self 
consciously talking quietly among 
themselves and studiously avoid- 
ing the two stately limousines 
standing on the tiled floor. A 
couple of trestles covered with 
white table linen carried food and 
drink but in this polite gathering 
there was none of the bun-rush 
that characterises previews of 
lesser vehicles where free loaders 
and motoring scribes gather to 
enjoy themselves and often out- 
rageously ‘’knock-the-stock’’ after 
having polished off the refresh- 
ments. 

These types were conspicuous 
by their absence this day, the only 
two recognisable being a quietly 
tailored man who was introduced 
by beaming ex-competition driver 
Maurice Smith, chairman of Yorks 
among other interests, as ‘‘the 
racing driver’ and the other a 
bearded, casually dressed fellow 
who button-holed the Rolls Royce 
representative, John Vidler, got 
his story and departed. Potted 
plants and salesmen stood midst 
the clusters of interested people 
and friends. The Rolls Royce sales- 
man is a specialist and following 
the sad death of ‘Smiling Jack’’ 
Telbot York Motors had no 
specialist until recently when 
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The Silver Cloud 3 


Salesmen, potted plants and lots of smiles . . . 


By BOADICEA 


suave well-dressed Rex Gilham 
was appointed to the enviable 
position. Gilham should do well 
for he is at ease with both nouveau 
riche and well born and knows his 
subject better than most. 

In silver-haired Bert Ward, 
Gilham has a tower of strength, for 
Ward runs the service division 
through which all good Rolls and 
Bentleys go. Ward probably influ- 
ences more Rolls sales than 
anyone else in Sydney. Occasion- 
ally a visitor would cautiously 
open a car door or boot-lid, and 
one or two of the old hands would 
actually slip behind the wheel, 
obviously owner-driver types, and 
others sink into the back seat, 
chauffeur driven types? Only the 
racing driver showed much 
interest in what lay beneath the 
now lowered bonnet. “Ah — 
larger carburettors at last, should 
help quite a bit.’’ 

One visitor thought he’d take 
the new Rolls subject to a satis- 
factory trade-in price on_ his 
present Bentley. Among the other 
somewhat plushier visitors this 
man seemed too out of fashion in 
his dressing to be serious, but he 
was. A prominent stockbroker, he 
has had several Bentleys and has 
probably driven them further and 
in more remote places than any- 
one present that day — he used 
his old Mark VI to explore Cape 
York Peninsula and the Flinders 
Ranges. He has also suffered that 
final indignity of having his car 
break down in Sydney and seeing 
it towed away. 

The women were perhaps more 
interested in what the salesmen 
were saying about the new models 
than were their menfolk. How- 
ever, one statuesque blonde was 
interested in neither the cars nor 
the men in the gathering and one 
formed the impression that she 
probably preferred an ___air- 
conditioned Cadillac to Britain’s 
best. For it is a surprising thing that 
neither the Rolls, costing £8,850, 
nor the Bentley, at £8,650, has air 
conditioning. That, son, is an extra 
costing the equivalent of a baby 
car! And what did we think of the 
cars? — Apart from the front view, 


which we considered had been 
spoiled by the fashionable double 
headlamps, the verdict was unan- 
imous: We all liked both cars. 

Certainly the new _ lighting 
system will give a better and safer 
penetration of light for faster night 
driving but it looks so out of 
character, sort of squinty. Vision 
from behind the plain black wheel 
has been improved with the lower 
bonnet line and makes parking 
easier. Perhaps because of this the 
bumper bars have smaller over- 
riders but cars destined for ‘“North 
America,” notice the reluctance to 
say the States, retain their old 
larger over-riders — must _ protect 
the costly machinery from buffet- 
ing by those cheap Detroit 
“expendables.’” And the alumin- 
ium 6.2 litre V-8 engine, which was 
first introduced as long ago as Sep- 
tember 1959, has got a bonus in a 7 
p.c. horsepower increase. This by 
way of the two larger carburettors, 
an improved induction system and 
raising the compression from 8 to 
9.1. Australians, however, have to 
make do with the old compression 
ratio of 8.1 for 9.1 engines are ony 
fitted to cars sold in countries 
where 100 octane petrol is freely 
available. Obviously the Rolls 
engineers haven’t heard of our 
many wonderful petrols. 

We have tiger juice and rocket 
juice, Zed juice and pure juice but 
apparently none of them adds up 
to plain 100 octane. Anyway, 8 or 
9.1, the new modifications give 
superior performance to the orig- 
inal V-8s which were nothing short 
of startling to anyone used to the 
fairly lethargic 6-cylinder engines 
of the postwar Rolls and Bentleys. 
Horsepower, still a family secret, 
is coyly described as ‘‘adequate.’’ 
Perhaps more important are the 
changes to the interior which 
include better shaped front seats 
now of the individual type and, by 
moving the rear seat back, rear 
passengers’ leg room, never a 
feature of these cars, has been in- 
creased two inches. Four adults 
couldn’t be more comfortably 
carried. 


(Continued on Page 717) 
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RIGHT: An old and rare picture of a 
hospital car presented by Australia to 
the British Red Cross Society for use 
at the Front. 


LEFT: Lady Holden’s Coupe GCK10 
as described on page 698 taken 
about 1929. The photo came from 
John Bailey who lived at that time at 
Hampton and later moved to Sun- 
shine where he sold Rolls-Royce and 
Bentleys from his home. 


RIGHT: 1920 Silver Ghost Chassis 
No 34FW, George Sevenoaks’ first 
Rolls-Royce owned by him in 1938 
taken outside his service station on 
Pacific Highway with his father-in- 
law in the foreground and his home 
in the background. 


Yet another excellent line drawing from John Bull. 
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